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| A LECTURE 


Delivered by J. F. Jenxins, W. M. of Daviess’: Lodge, No. 
22, at Masons’ Hall, Lexington, Kentucky. Published at the 
request of the Brethren. 


BRETHREN, 
The duty which you have ealted upon me to perform, 


might have been imjosed on abler men, and discharged with 
greater benefit to the Lodge, than can be expected from me; 
yet I cheerfully comply with your request, when I consider this 
attempt, as the commencement of a course which cannot but 
highly conduce to the character of this Lodge, our individual 
information, and the advancement of Masonry. The Principles 
of our order. have been so frequently, and so ably explained, 
illustrated and enforced, that novelty cannot be expected im the 
remarks which may now be offered. If, however, they should 
not be inconsistent with the tenets of our profession, nor con- 
trary to the Great Light of Masonry, I am confident they will 
not meet your disapprobation, if they do not merit your praise. 

The design of this institution was, at its origin, what it still 
cortinues to be; the promotion of Friendship, Morality and 
Brotherly Love. Without astrict conformity to each of these 
priuciples. the completion of that Temple, the most stupendous 
and magnificent that was ever consecrated to the worship of the 
true God, could not have been effected. Our Grand Master, 
Solomon. in his wisdom, foreseeing this, instituted our Society, 
and imposed these duties; that by the promotion of Friendship, 
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a harmony of work, action. and feeling might pervade its ny. 
merous members; and that by the influence of Morality, this 
Friendship might be perpeutated, all vices prevented, all temp- 
tations avoiled The observance of Brotherly Love had, as] 
conceive, a prospective view, and was inculcated, that whep 
the work should be completed, and the Craft necessarily dispers. 
ed, the same feelings of affection might still exist among them 
for their comfort in sorrow and their relief in poverty; and at 
the sane time. to produce a fellow feeling toward all mankind, 

It was also a wise ordination of our First Grand Master, that 
there should be a gradual advancement in this association,whose 
principles are so regularly arranged, and so immediately de. 
pendent upon each other, that, collectively, they well deserve te 
be termed, a Science. 

As in the natural world, the change from night to day, is not 
instantaneous, but proceeds gradually from the first dawn, ty 
meridian. Splendour. lest morta!s shouldbe blinded by the ful. 
flood of day; so, if the uninitiated were brought, at once, from 
his moral darkness, to the sublime light of the higher degrees, 
his mental vision would be impaired, and the beauties and glories 
of Masonry, to him. be lost. 

The regular order tn which the degrees of Masonry advance, 
each preparing for the next, and the highest depending upon 
the lowest, may be perceived by any brother who has trod the 
middle chamber «tf King Solomon’s Temple. And the beauty 
of this regularity continues to unfold itself more and more, as we 
advance higher and higher; we cannot but perceive also, how 
much this regutar gradation contributes to strengthen the vast 
edifice. There is no confision in the parts; no change of this 
-osition would he for the better; and the symmetry, and propor: 
‘ion ofeach, unite, support, and establish the whole. It were 
innecessary to insist farther upon the great and noble design of 
our institution, nor the wisdom, strength and beauty, by which 
“iat design was accomplisLed. He who does not perceive them, 
in never have been an earnest desirer of Light. 

Masonry.as differently viewed, presents different characters; 


-et perfectly harmonious, and all tending to form one, completes 
iovely,and grand. Its influence is peacefu?, I need not remind 
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you of the duties by which you are bound to avoid strife 
withone another. Those embrace but a small part of the duty, 
which we owe to our neighbours. We should be at peace, with 
all men. 

I have often thought that it would not be improper to consider 
eur ancient Brother. St. John the Evangelist. as addressing his 
epistles. not only to Christians, but to Christian Masons. lf we 
have authority to believe him a Mason, we must believe Lodges, 
tobe then existing. and how aflectiagly then. must his exhor- 
tations come home to.the heart of every Mason. The terms, 
Brethren and. Beloved might be applied to his correspondents, in 
aunited sense, being expressions ofaffection to them, as Masons, 
rendered still more endearing, and sanctified by his feelings 
toward them, as Brethren in Christ. He commands us to “have 
fellowship one with another,” and informs us that he who hateth 
his brother, is in darkness until now. ‘To Gains, he writes, 
‘Beloved, thou dost faithfully, whatever thou dost to the 
brethren and to strangers, which have Lorne witness of thy 
Charity ;” and his final salutation is, ‘peace be to thee.” I hope 
these quotations will not be considered irreverent, since they 
breathe the true principles of our o1der, and the intimate union 
which they in this view show between ancient Masonry and 
Christianity, is too beautiful to-be passed over in silence. 

But there is another view in which Masonry promotes 
peace. Political discussions are often productive of the 
most rancorous and destructive feelings, of the human heart, and 
are no less destructive of individual friendships, than of public 
uianimity. Hence in perfect accordance with the tenets of our 
proffession, they are excluded from the walls of a Lodge; which 
exclusion tends in no little degree to allay popular commotions 
when such exist; regular and cheerful obedience to lawful au- 
thority, is strictly inculcated in that Great Light, which we 
make the foundation of our Masonic Edifice, as well as in the 
requisitions of our coustitutions, and the government of our 
Lodges, Who then will deny the peaceful influence of Masonry? 

That it is benevolent in its influence, it were waste of time to 
attempt to prove; when we consider, that Charity was one of 
‘he objects, for which it was instituted; that Charity to the poor, 
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and pennyless worthy Brother, is forcibly and repeatedly im 
culcated in all the degrees, and that charity, of the three round, 
of Jacobs ladder is most highly revered by every goo Mason. 
The full meaning of this word, is not, as many would seem tg 
suppose, confined to alms-giving only. It consists not less ip 
thought and word, than in deed. Is that man charitable, who, 
though he bestow all his goods to feed the poor, is yet ayari. 
cious in his feelings, inconsiderate in his passions. and cengojj- 
ous in hie judgment of others; who would not vindicate a broth. 
er from calumny rather than add weight to the already depresg 
ed, nor conceal human frailties, sooner than drag them forth to 
the world’s contempt? We need not pause for an answer. The 
whole tendency of our ties to each other as Masons is clear in thig 
respect. And here it may be well to observe, what may have 
escaped the notice of some, that our excellent constitutions do not 
take words merely as such; do not assign one only, and that the 
most obvious sense to them; but trace them through all their 
shades of meaning, illustrating and enforcing each, in the most 
happy and perspicuous manner ‘This is a felicity which belongs 
to few other siences, although the wise and learned have spent 
their lives in the attempt to obtain it for them. 

The morality ot eur tenets, is almost as obvious to the world 
as to ourselves, since we know that no principle of morals is 
inculcated in secret, which is not openly promulgated . [fit 
were profitable for us, to consider Free Masonry indepevd- 
antly of Revealed Religion, I think I hazard nothing in assert- 
ing it to be the best ethical Code in existence. ill the real 
morality that Seneca, the best writer on this subject of the an- 
cient heathen would, commended; all that Cicero praised, and 
Cato practised; all that is pure of the Koran, of the Shastas and 
Vedas of Hindostan; all may be found in the various Masonic 
writings, and in its traditions. This may bea recommendation ts 
some men; but it is saying very little after all. We must agai 
refer to its connection with its First Great Light, before we ca0 
be certain that its principles are good, and its morality pure. 

In another point of view, Masonry presents a beautiful aspect. 
There is such a thing as living too fast, in a moral as well as ® 
physical se se. The intellectual powers, may be destroyes. . ke 
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these of the body by too intence aetion, ana by too great excite- 
ment among themselves. Memory may be over burthened: 
Reason may be dethroned by undue application to study; in- 
ordinate ambition, envy, avarice, love, as effectually destroy 
the mental constitution, as intemperance in eating, or drinking, 
undermines the physical. And as inthe latter case, bodily dis- 
eases are induced by this predisposing cause, so the mind, by 
the excess of iis emotions, gradualiy loses its healthy tone, and 
sinks into the worst of diseases—depravity of morals. Excess- 
ivelove of power, and of money, have produced most of the 
thefisand murders which time has witnessed. War, and fa- 
mine, and pestilence have been induced by them, and thousands 
and millions have been sacrificed at their shrines. Where the 
iufluence of this misery does not extend beyond the individual 
who is the victim of unrestrained passion, the energy of feeling 
isdestroyed by its owt action, and he becomes nothing more 
than the living tomb of a dying mind, without the power, and al- 
most without the wish of being otherwise than he is. Should 
not then, the moral application of the compasses, make a deep 
and lasting impression upon our minds; deeper than any war- 
like weapon could produce, and as lasting as our state of accoun- 
tability tothe Great first cause? ‘Circumscribe your passions 
and keep your desires within due bounds.” Let not fame elate 
thee to overweening pride. Permit not anger to obtain such a 
dominion over you, that slight provocations will produce a per- 
fectly ungovernable state of mind; but on the contrary let us 
know ourselves and command ourselves, and then the prayer, 
“lead us not into temptation,” may be offered without hypocrisy, 
and without fear of its rejection. 

Ali the signs and symbols of speculative Masonry are exem- 
plified to us in sucha manner that each might form the subject 
ofadiscourse The purity of life denoted by the Lambskin, the 
vaet importance of improving it in such a manner as to perform 
our duty to God, our neighbor and ourselves, which the twenty 
inch guage teaches us;—the furniture of a lodge enforcing the 
same lesson—the Masonic pavement with its border teaching 
wSconientment and resignation—the blazing star directing our 
attention to the disposer of all events, and the dispenser of all 
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good—the circle impressing the same moral as. the compasses, 
and the parallel lines which bring to mind the instructions and 
advice of the two most distinguished Masons we have on record, 
All these.contained in the first degree, would afford ample 
ihemes for the Orator and Divine. Poetry might enlarge on 
the character of individual Masons; bu! the principles of Mason. 
ry are like those of Religion, too sacred to be adorned by fice 
tion, and too real to admit of the embellishments of fancy. To 
those who have advanced still farther, it must be known, that 
the higher we ascend the more extensive is our prospect, the 
more delightful is the moral landscape _ It is not, therefore, 
without reason, that our constitutions pronounce Masonry to be 
not only the most ancient, gut the most moral human institution 
that ever subsisted. 
The vulgar objections to masonry have been so often refu 
ted that it would be superfluous to attempt it again even be- 
fore a public assembly; here before none but those who know its 
worth, it would be absurd. There is one however which hag 
beer. urged with considerable vehemence, and from very im- 
posing authority, on which | would make one remark. | mean 
the charge of devising and assisting political commotions | have 
alreaiy alluded to our obligation to be peaceable subjects; but 
I would also observe that we have good reason to assert that 
whenever that accusation has been brought against masorry, it 
has arisen from the conduct ofspurious lodges; combinations of 
disaffected individuals who assumed the appellation of masonic 
bodies, for the express purpose of seeking darkness instead of 
light. It cannot be denied, that in legally constituted lodges, 
there are sometimes tnembers who do not perform their duty, bnt 
I cannot but think that clandestine masons have been the cause 
of most of those aspersions that have been cast upon us. Not- 
withstanding superstition, and prejudice, and pride, have often 
interfered with our institution. Papal persecution was directed 
against true masonry, and for the very reason that its principles 
were true, in those ages of darkness and crime, when thought, 
as well as action, was fettered by ignorance. and punished by 
usurped authority. Butin the late more enlightened ages, the 
crowned heads, who suppress the institution, must judge oft 
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from the bad effects which have resulted from certain secret 
associations which. so far from being masonic, struck at the 
root and foundation of our principles. 

History informs us that on the first introduction of Masonry, 
when it was a practical, as well as speculative science, it was 
hailed with admiration, in all those countries where it was af- 
terwards suppressed. Selfishness is a ruling passion, and al- 
ways was so. While architecture was practised by masons, 
and nations were enriched and adorned by their labours, their 
secrecy was not an object of suspicion; but when this external 
benefit existed no longer, arbitrary power. always jealous and 
fearful, attempted to crush what was no longer a furtherance of 
its ambitions, and extravagant desires. One assertion, highly 
honourable to ancient craft masonry, may be made respecting 
itwhich cannot apply to any other association that has ex- 
isted since its foundation: namely, it is the only institution that 
hasnot returned evil for evil;—the only onethat has been the 
victim of persecution, without ever having been a persecutor. 
The Jews persecuted the Christians, and the Christians in their 
turn the Jews. Popery endeavored to crush protestantism, and 
the Protestants. when ouce possessed of the power, poured out 
their fury on the Papists- ‘They even expelled different sects of 
their own generic appellation, who wreaked their vengeance on 
theunofiending Quakers. But within the Masonic Lodges, “berty 
of conscience. one of the dearest rights of man, has always been 
respecte] and preserved. Masonry has ever existed in great- 
er obedience to that mild principle of the gospel, “do unto oth- 
ers as you would have them do unto you,” that any other civil 
ereven religious institution. In our own happy country, where 
no autocrat decides our fate, we have reason to be thankful 
that masonry still flourishes, and numbers among its votaries, 
the best heroes. statesmen, and divines. 

The virtues which adorn so many of its distinguished living 
members. and embalm the memories of the dead, are cause of 
exultation to the whole fraternity, and should become models for 
imitation. These alone are a sufficient guarantee {o the world, 
‘f the purity and honesty of our intentions. And, for this reason, 
We Gannot be too prudent in our zeal for the cause, nor too alten- 
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tive to that charge which requires "snot to be drawn into disputes 
with those who, through ignorance, ridicule us The institution 
can stand of itself, by its own weight and solidity, and every 
petty quarrel, which disputations may produce, serve rathe, to 
weaken than support it. The best method of silencing foolish 
persecutors, is certainly to “let our light so shine before men, 
that they may see our good works.” The importance of this 
principle is apparent to all: “by the fruit the tree ig known, 
and by our conduct shall we be judged. As Lodges. our char. 
ty which, though not ostentatious, must be sometimes knowa, oy 
peaceful principles, and the excellent morality contained in oyp 
books, cannot but give the intelligent world a favourable im- 
pression of us. But these lodges are aggregates, composed of 
individuals, whose separate conduct goes to make up the char. 
acter of the body __It behoves us to consider this well. 
Among the various sciences which have engaged the attention 
of mankind, there are some whose theory is pleasant, but who: 
practice is laborious. There are others with whose theoretical 
parts the mind becomes weary and disgusted, but when they are 
applied to the practical purposes of life. excite diligence, and 
produce pleasure. Like these, masonry consists of theory and 
practice. How beautiful the former is, | have faintly attempted 
to show; how beautiful the latter would be, did it really exist 
among usall,as it should do, our own reflection and reason will 
demonstrate. Is it aot pleasant to contemplate the situation of 
those ancient christian lodges, before mentioned, where all was 
regularity and harmony; where true fraternal love prevailed, 
in all its purity and fervour; where Temperance and Fortitude 
went hand in hand, and Prudence and Justice accompanied them! 
There. were no revilings or backbitings; no contention, but tha’ 
of who best could work, or best agree; no inattention in the 
lodges, no immorality without. May we not imitate them? | 
we follow even at an humble distance, at first, we need not fea 
that our efforts, if sincerely made, will prove abortive. Tat 
patience, and perseverance, in good resolutions. will accomplis 
all. The Author of our being has given us the power obtart 


whatever is for our yood, if we truly strive. 
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If we are canscious of our frailties, one aid towards reforma- 
tion Is obtained. Few can be considered as one of the three 
children who could walk inthe furnace unsinged; or as a Daniel 
to dwell with beasts of prey and wholly escape their fury. Most 
of us cannot claim kindred with those, if any such there are, 
who have passed the ordeal! of youth, and passion. and warm 
imagination. unhurt; or with the ninety and nine who need no 
repentance. We must theretore strive to be those, over whom 
»there is joy in heaven.” With proper exertion, the cloud which 
may have sut rounded us will be dispersed, and the light that it 
has hidden shine brighter than before. If there be any who 
have avoided folly because they have experienced no tempta- 
tion or whose rectitude is the consequence of apathy and stu- 
pidity, let them triumph in their meritless purity. over the fail- 
ings of their fellow. Let us be prepared to say .,rejoice not over 
me, O,mine enemy. though I fall, | shall rise again.” But this 
principle of exultation over others, is no principle of Masonry. 
We professto check the progress of failings, in each other, in 
the way of tender and delicate admonition, and. if possible, lead 
ihe wanderer back throngh the paths of his straying, which, 
though thorny at first, will finally terminate in peace and beauty. 
Are we all sufficiently apprised of our responsibility. on this 
subject? Do we always point out to a brother his impending 
danger? Or do we not sometimes, through a mistaken delicacy, 
conceal from him, his errors, although we are bound in duty, to 
warn counsel and assist him? | feel how improper it is for me, 
to offer advice to those, who are my superiors, both in age and 
talernits:—nor are these remarks offered in that way. Yetit can 
never be impro;er to present to your minds, Truths, which, if 
forvotten, shovic be recalled. and if yet remembered, should be 
sti e deeply impressed. If either of these effects be pro- 
duced, by the few observations, which my leisure has aJlowed 
Me .o* prepare. their object will be accomplished. | confess 
their want of that polish. which, were my occupations less pres- 
sing this occasion would render indispensable; but, such as they 
are; they are respectfully presented to your consideration, 
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EXTRACTS 
Frem a MasonicAddress delivered before the Brethren of Lexington 
Lodge, No. 1. on Saturday, 17th March, A. D, 1823, 4, I. 
5823, by J. Livineston Maxwe rt, Master. 





[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. | 


BRETHREN, 

T’o declare to you my unworthiness in the discharge of the 
present duty, would be but to pronounce a fact, the truth of 
which, will be sufficiently manifest in the attempt itself, 4nq 
were | not averse to making apologies, my recent engagements 
to which I have been necessarily compelled to devote myself, 
would demand of you the most partial indulgence, which you 
will no doubt extend to me. 

Of all gifts, which have been liberally bestowed upon man. 
kind, for high and noble purposes, spec eh and reason stand pect- 
liarly prominent in the history of Civine blessings. 

Man, destitute of reason, stripped of the eanobling power of 
expanding and unfolding those heaven born faculties, which con- 
stitute his highest boast; which enabled him to think so aecu. 
rately and so profoundly, as to wield the mental energies of cre- 
ation, would be to strip him of his acknowledged dignity, and at 
once to introduce him as the tottere? and forlorn skeleton of de- 
gerted grandeur and preferment, into the humble sphere of the 
brute creation. ) 

Bat the reverse of this proposition, is this high and happy 
condition of man, we have abundant reason to rejoice that in- 
stead of ignorance,supersfition, misery and wretchedness, marked as 
his predominant character, leading their devoted victim into the 
marshy swamps of discord, superstition and moral filthiness, con- 
fining his views within the contracted sphere of his present exis: 
tence, we find upon examination, that man, is not that abject and 
miserable being, which the tongue of slander has pronounced him 
to be, but that he is, notwithstanding all his acknowledged foibles, 
constitutionally possessed of many high and venerable antidote 

of present wsefudmess, and future happiness, 
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Wisdom then, is the light of reason, elevating its possessor 
above unworthy employments. It is the principle excellence, 
which raises man high above groveling pursuits, and fashionable 
absurdities; the chief ornament which dignifies and elevates his 
cha: acter. 

[tis an observation bottomed in truth, that whatever institu- 
tion is founded in wisdoms laws, defies the mouldering hand of 
time. and ranks with immortality; such emphatically is Masonry ; 
an’! is from this fact, and from this fact alone, that Masonry, 
not itis tanding the various oppositions and prejudices with which 
from time to time she has contended, and over which, she has 
succssfolly triumphed, and in the main, is yet preserved among 
us, 10 tts original and pristine purity, as such, we recognize It, 
and as such, we this evening are enjoying its privileges, and its 
beneliis. 

lt may not be improper, here, to define what I conceive to be 
Masonry, in its broadest and most extensive signification, or in 
other words, to say what is Masonry, and what itis not; how 
far Masonry caries us, and where she deserts us, as being unable 

0 contribute to our necessities. 

Masoary thea, [| would say. consists ina high and laudable 
thirst after knowledge, that knowledge pointing us to that dark 
and wntrodden path, which if followed will ultimately lead us, 
by means of its various *****, ***** and ******#*, to the 
enjoyment of a seat in the grand Lodge above, where ail shall 
be master workmen, where no work shall be refused, no confution 
to mortify, no expectation failel, no hope disappointed. To 
which species of Masonry we all nobly and religiously aspire. 

Masonry, thus considered and understood, is alone worthy the 
attention and zealous study, of its devoted members. And here 
Iwish to be distinctly and specifically understood, that I by no 
means, consider Masonry, with all its boasted and acknowledged 
advantages, to be synonymous with Religion, as do some of my 
Worthy brothers. 

Masonry to be sure, is founded upon the broad principles of 
acknowledged truth as presented and enforced in the Bible, but 

here the effect is taken for the cause, a part for the whole. 
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Masonry calls forth our memory, Our reason, our judgmeny, 
Relizion, in addition to Masonry, reason and jadgmeat, demands 
our hope, our faith, our unlimited confidence. 

Masonry 1s illus rative of the truth of the latter, or in other 
words is simply » finger post, pointing us by means of its various 
ceremonial allusions te the paths of rectitude, virtue and humanity, 
with a simple. or almost exclusive reference to onr present 
usefulness and happiness. 

Religion does more, it, with Masonry. invites ‘o the perform. 
ance of virtuous acis, and applauds humanity. and benevolent 
charity, which is Masons’ boasted climax But Religion carries 
us still further it stretches out tous the arm of support, the ray 
of hope, and the voice of promise, of a peacetul immortality 

This Masonry cannot do, but, because she cannot do all this, | 
am far from undervaluing it; as well might we say because Mas 
sonry cannot teach us Arithmetick. Algebra, or Agriculture, that 
we should therefore view it as anunworthy, or as anunprofitabie 
pursuit; this would be an unphilosophical inference. therefore, 
whilst | admire and appreciate Masonry as highly as any man, 
so far as ] understand it, truth and justice demand of me to pres- 

cribe its limits. 

With these general views,| will now make a few hasty remarke 
upon our ceremonies. 

Narrow and contracted must be the views, and humble must 
be the mental sphere of that mind, which is content with simply 
admiring the proportion, symmetry and beauty of the Masonic 
Fabric. without refering to, and tracing hack, both by the lights 
of tradition, andthe pages of the most ancient of all histories, the 
Bible; for the reason upon which our ceremonies ase based; 
before we can fully admire, and justly appreciate our various 
allegorical allusions in wnich consists the chief beauty, and 
highest attainment of Masonry. : 

That Mason, who does not carry his views farther than to the 
bare assembiage, or cognisance of our mystic forms and cere: 
monies, without a reference to their practical and moral appli: 
eation, does great injustice to the craft, and a still bigher one 
to his own understanding. and ts, as a matter of course, forever 
deprived of that rich and sumptuous feast of Masonic morals; 
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which are so abundantly furnished and freely presented to ns, 
immediately within the crust of our mystic ceremonies, which Is 
alone the reward of the industrious. In fine,without this study. our 
enquiries are vain, our perceptions clouded, our views limited, 
our Masonry vanity, vexation and disappointment. But with 
this knowledge. the mind, thus enriched with those divine pre- 
cepts, we are enabled to soar above the earth. and tocontemplate 
the works of creation, to value our mysteries, to discern the 
hidden works of divinity, and hold converse with angels 
Unfortanateiy; perhaps | should say, fortunately for Masonry, 
material and radical reforma'ion in the mode of work, has taken 
place in our Lodges, since | have had the honor of enjoying tts 
privileges. [say reformation, because reformation and innovation 
are distinct terms. the misapplication of which has, in my 
humble opinion, constituted the chief source of dissatisfaction. 
Whilst | as a man, and asa Mason, while seated in this chair, 
asits guardian for the time being, would be quick. and amongst 
the first. to raise my hand and voice, and enter my firm veto, 
agains! any innovation. which woulda strike at the land marks 
of our order, or which would have a tendency, either directly 
or indirectly, to uxhinge or loosen our sacred bonds of friendship; 
Isay, whilst | would. with the caution and vigilance; which be- 
comes my station, guard against the admission of error, and strike 
back the arm of the individual inviting and introducing discord, 
spreading confusion amongst us. for in this case virtue and hu- 
manity would mourn its presence, and the whole Masonic world, 
would tremblingly await its speedy and eternal ruin; I say, whilst 
I would on the one hand, industriously and faithfully oppose, at 
the very threshold. every species of innovation or novelty; I 
would, on the other hand, as freely. and as honestly, invite, 
solicit and receive. that species of reformation which would cast 
light upon the order, and give dignity and impression to our 
ceremonies This is science. this is philosophy. this is Masonry. 
Brethren. need | tell you of the utter ignorance of many of 
our worthy members. on the -nhject of the various Lectures, 
Rites, and Ceremonies? | have but to mention the lamentable 
fact, when you point me to A) B, C, and D, as belonging to this a 
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4 class; and you tell me,and you tell me truly, that their ignorance 
7 ' js backed by unmasonic obstinacy. Obstinate in pursuing the 
i phantom of their own brain, whilst another class, eminently 
: : qualified, by the depth of their understanding, to form as bright a 


i character in Masonry as they have deservedly received from go- 
ciety, yet strange and unaccountable as the fact may appear, we 
find them tamely submitting and surrendering up their talents 
for discernment and enquiry. contenting themselves with taking 
upon trast, whatever they may have received upon their first 
initiation, passing, or raising. Whilst there ts yet another class 
who close their eyes against the light of reason and enquiry, and 
refuse to receive the conviction of their own senses; and thus 
transfer error, with apparently religious enthusiasm, from one 
generation to another, under the garb of truth and sanctity, until 
the whole unlettered multitude, dazzled by the splendid igno- 
rance of mystery, invite and receive disciples to their mistakes 





and folly: thus emphatically making error and misguided en- 
thusiasm a hereditary legacy. 

‘The mischiefs attendant on this general condact of Masons, 
are great and many, which experience and observation abun- 
dantly prove can never be remedied without active industry, 
arising from an anxious desire for true masonic knowledge, the 
general difiusion of which, throughout our several lodges, can 





alone save us from this wreck of error, and persisting obstina- 
cy. 

But one of the principal objections to our mode of work is, 
to use their own lapguage, that no lodge has a right to adopt 
and persevere in a mode of work which is hostile to the ia- 
crease, extension, and improvement of masonry. To this we 
would reply, that no indulgence must be allowed to the lazy aad 
unproductive, at the expense of the welfare and enlargement 
of the industrious, the productive, the intelligent, and the ac- 
uve. itis a miserable idea, indeed, of equality, which goes to 
shew that great talents are no better than small; that strength 


ought not use itself any more successfully than weakness; that 
the man of genius shall be kept back with the sluggard; that 
the gifted should sacrifice the bounties of nature and the fraits 
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of cultivation, to reduce themselves to the humble station of the 
stupid and silly. It would be considered usurpation and injus- 
tice, to compel the capitalist to take no more than the pauper: it 
is equally so, to unite kuowledge and ignorance, indusiry and 
sloth. Fence, we see the necessity of cultivating our reason, 
and in employing our understanding in discriminating in mason- 
ry, as well as in our temporal and eternal affairs, and of acting 
and judging for ourselves, in the mode of work, as well as on 
all other occasions, when thought, discrimination, and judgment, 
are involved; for inour passage through this world, to another 
and a better, which is the ultimate end and reward of our Ja- 
bours, our senses are the only staff upon which we rest for sup- 
port. It is, therefore, the incumbent duty ofevery mason: to ex- 
ercise, to improve and employ them. 

Yet, starange as it is,as I have before hinted, masons are dis- 
trustful of those very faculties, which they employ so very suc- 
cessfully in the common business of life; hence, it so very fre- 
qnently happens, that whenever they enter the lodge, it is then, 
that they do injustice to themselves and to the craft, by tamely 
submitting to the opinions of others, even clinging to the opinions 
of gray headed children, whose brain, like the withered breast of 
a female. is no longer able to yield relief or support. | 

But the majority among us. I am proud tosay, are of the op- 
posite character, and there are among us this evening, within 
the sound of my voice, to whose Jabours, industry and zeal, 
we are at this moment enjoying the benefits Icould name 
those among us. to whom we are masonically indebted. for that 
beauty. straplicity and order, in the mede of work, which ex- 
plains many difficuities, and unfolds many beauties, which have 
been hitherto buried in the rubbish of conjecture. 1 say this 

move of work, since its frst introduction, has commanded and re- 
cerved beth the assent and admiration of every unclouded ob- 
server This it has done, not in consequence of the ofticious- 


ness and dogmatism of its introducers, but because it 1s in ace 
cordance with that general principle implanteu inthe human 
: 2 4 rf P ' « , I , 1 * 
breast, a power which perceives truth, and commands belie 
shall say but 


As tothe advantages resulting from masonry, | 
ly portrayed, 


litle, for they have been so frequently, and so ab 
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by the many eloquent and appropriate addresses of brethren 
much wider and vastly more competent than myself, that if | 
should even make the attempt. it alone would excite your pity. 
Suffice it to say, and know. that we are so bound together. in one 
common extered fraternal link, the extent and pleasure aPige 
ing trom which to our peace. joy and comfort this side heaven, 
is a toeme of unbounded discussion and eternal eulogy. To be 
thus wrapped in the bonds of social friendship,with an honest ma- 
son, whose fraternal regard and tendernessis ever watchful over 
our person and ******, gently rebuking and callingus back. when 
thoughtlessly straying from those paths illuminated by the great 
light of Masonry, is a thought ever pleasing and enrapturing, be- 


j One word and I shall detain you no longer; those privileges 
Fr with which we are now sorichly surrounded, wil} soon be remoy- 
if ed from us. The day hastens when those friendly meetings which 
4 we now enjey shul be no more Some of us will soon be cailed 
| upon finally to demit from this terrestrial Lodge; let ua then be 
cautious that we carry with us, correct Masonic and Religious 
“a principles, lest we be refused admission into the Grand Lodge 
te above; that this shall not be our unfortunate condition; let us 
whilst here,be industriously engaged in the quarry of reformation, 
:: so that our bodies shall be fitted fer that spiritual building, that 
house not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 
temembering that at the Great Bar of final retribution, the 
omnipo:ent Jehovah bimself is the principal overseer, conse- 
i quently so fraud will avail us there; no quibbling prove success- 
ful; no imposition go unpunished; no work received, except it be 
| squared by the square of rectitude fit for the butlder’s use. 
i Let us, therefore, Brethren live a life of temperance, brotherly 


circumscribing our passions by the compass of reason,so that when 


ie we are presented before God by Jesus Christ his son. who will : 


then be our conductor to the holy of holies. we shall be prepared 





by his aid, to give the signet, enter the veil of white, there 


it receive a crownof glory, and be seated in the peaceful enjoymen! 
| of life everlasting. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EXCELLENCE OF 
MASONRY. 





Masonry is an art useful and extensive. In every art there isa 
mystery, which requires a progress of study and application, to 
arrive at any degree of perfection. Withont much instruction 
and more exercise, no man can be skilful in any art; in like 
manner, without an assiduous application to the various subjects 
treated in the different lectures of Masonry «ao person can be 
suficiently acquainted with its true value. 

From this remark, it must not be inferred, that persons who 
labor underthe disadvantage ofa contined education, or whose 
sphere of life requires assiduous attention to business or useful 
employment, are to be discouraged in their endeavours to gain 
aknowledge of Masonry. ‘To qualify an individual to enjoy 
the benefits of the society at large,or to ; artake of its privileges, 
it is not absolutely necessary that he should be acquainted with 
all the intricate parts ofthe science. These are only intended 
for persons, who may have leisure and opportunity, to indylge 
such pursuits. 

Some may be more able than others, some more eminent, 
some more useful, but all, in their different spheres, may prove 
advantageous to the community; and our necessities, as well as 
our consciences, bind us to Jove one another. It must be admit- 
ed that those who accept offices and exercise authority in the 
Lodge, ought to be men of prudence and address, enjoying all 
the advantages of a well cultivated mind, and retentive memory, 
All men are not blessed with the same powers and talents; all 
men, therefore, are not equally qualified to govern. He who 
wishes to teach. must submit to learn; and no one is qualified to 
support the higher offices of the Lodge. who has not previously 


discharged tLe duties of those which are subordinate. Experi- 


ence is the best preceptor. All men may rise by gradatior, 


and merit and industry are the first steps to preferment, 
Xx & 
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We boast, as a people, of our civil and religious rights, We 
condemn in others, every thing that savours of political or rej. 
gious intolerance. The late decree of the Autocrat of Russia, 
abolishing the societies of Free Masons in that benighted em. 
pire, was almost universally condemned 1n this country, as a 
wanton, oppressive and daring invasion of the rights of man, It 
was justly esteemed, a tyrannical measure of a corrupt and abso- 
lute government, the existeuce of which must always depend on 
the abject servility and the profound ignorance of her subjects. 
It was well understood, that it was to check the progress of light 
and truth—to uphold a mingled civil and religious despotism, ia | 
all the plenitude of its s'rength and tts corruption, that the | 
Russian edict was promulgated. In this country, the government 
can have no motive to oppress or proscribe, either the Masonic | 
Fraternity, or any particular religious sect. Nor can any reli- | 
gious society or sect, have any object in view, in publishing , 
such proscriptions, unless it be a desire to impress the idea upon | 
the world, that they are pure and upright, above all others. It ) 
was, perhaps,under this delusive persuasion, that it was lately 
decided by the Long Run Association of Baptists in this state, 
that a Church member who continued to meet with Free Masons, | 
ought to be excluded from the Baptist Society. We have noticed | 
this intolerant decision, without the least desire to injure the | 
feelings of those by whom it was made. We only point toit, as 

“an example unworthy ofachristian people; as an act unworthy 
of Freemen; a measure which could only be justified in the most 
corrupt and absolute governments, in the must desperate periods 
of their existence—An effort at proscription, which cannot faa 
to be reprobated by a free, liberal and intelligent people. 
























































BADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
——<——— 


THE PIONEERS, OR THE SOURCES OF THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 


I 
\ 


The characters of this descriptive tale, are throughout, well 
sustained, and the tale is ofsufficient interest to fasten the reader’s 
attention. In Leather-stocking, or Natty Bumpo, as he is more 
familiarly called, we have a perfect representation of those 
early settlers, who devoted their time to hunting. Old Mohegan, 
or Indian John, a Delaware Chief, is exhibited as possessing all 
those noble traits of character which belonged to many of the 
Aborigines. He was the friend of white men. Edwards, the 
sompanion of these two, makes a conspicuous figure throughout 
the narrative, and elicits our admiration for his noble, brave 
and generous deeds. Marmaduke Temple, is the great land- 
holder, who arrives to the dignity of a Judge, and Elizabeth, a 
fine interesting young lady, is his daughter and only child. She 
is the devoted friend of Natty, who twice saves her life, partic’ 
ularly from the voracious jaws of a Panther. We have room 
at present, to particularize no farther, our object being to fur- 
nish our readers with an extract or two, as a foretaste of the 
excellent repast Mr. Cooper has prepared for them. 

Leather-stocking and Indian John, with their companion, 
young Edwards, were engaged in fishing, when the dogs of the 
former drove a large Buck into the Lake ata short distance 
from them. It was at a season of the year, when the law forbade 
the destruction of Deer, yet they were so much tempted by his 
fine appearance, as te pursue and kill him. A complaint was 
entered against Natty, by an officious magistrate, and several 
persons approached his hut witha search warrant, when the 


following scene ensues: 
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‘As the whole party moved at a great pace, they soon reached 
the hut, when Hiram thought it pradent to halt on the outside of 
the top of the fallen pine, which formed a chevanx-de-frize, to 
defend the approach to the.fortress, on the side near to the 
village. The delay was but little relished by Kirby, who cla 
pe? ius hands to his mouth, and gave a loud halloo, that brought 
the dogs out of their kennel, and, almost at the same instant, 
the scantily-covered head of Natty also from the door, 

‘Lie dowu. you old fool.” cried the hunter; “do you think 
there’s more painters about you?” 

“Ha! Leather-stecking, I’ve an arrand with you,” cried Kirby; 
“here’s the good people of the state have been writing you a 
small letter, and they’ve hired me to ride post.” 

“What would you have with me, Billy Kirby?” said Natty, 
stepving across his threshold, and raising his hand over hig eyes 
to screen them from the rays of the se'ting sun, while he took 
a survey of his visiter; “I’ve no land to clear; and Heaven knows, 
[ would set out six trees, before | would cut down one. Down, 
Hecier, [ say, into your kennel with ye” 

“Would vou, old boy!” roared Billy; ‘‘then so much the bet- 
ter forme. Butt must do my arrand. Here’s a letter for you, 
Leather-stocking. If you can read it, it’s all well, and tf you can’t 
here’s Squire Doolittle at hand tolet you know what it means. 
It seems you mistook the tweatieth of July for the first of August, 
that’s all ” 

By this time Natty had discovered the lank person of Hiram, 
drawn up under the cover ofa high stump; and all that was 
complacent in his manner instantly gave may to marked distrast 
and dissatisfaction. He placed his head within the door of his 
hut, and said a few words in an under tone, when he again ap 
peared, and continued— 

“I’ve nothing for ye; so away, before the evil one tempts me 
to doyou harm. [ owe you nospite, Billy Kirby, and what 
for should you trouble au old man, who has done you no harm?” 

Kirby advanced through the top of the pine, to within a few 
feet of the hunter, where he seated himself on the end of a log 
with great composure, and hegan to exumine the nose of Hector 
with whom he was familiar, from their frequently meeting in the 
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woods, where he sometimes fed the dog from his own basket of 
provisions. 

“You've outshot me, and I’m not ashamed to say it,” said the 
wood-chopper—“but [I don’t owe you a grudge for that. Natty; 
ihough it seems, that you've shot once too often, for the story 
goes. that you’ve killed a buck.” 

«“|'ve fired but twice to day, and both times at the painters,” 
returned the Leather-stocking; see! here’s the scalps! 1 was 
just going in with them to the Judge’s to ask the bounty ” 

While Natty was speaking. he tossed the ears of Kirby, whe 
eontiuued playing with them, with a careless air. holding them 
tothe dogs, and laughing at their movements when they scented 
the unusual game. . 

But Hiram, emboldened by the advance of the deputed consta- 
bie, now ventured to approach also, and took upthe discourse 
with the air of authority that became hiscommission. His first 
measure was to read the warrant aloud, and taking care to give 
due emphasis to the most material parts, and concluding with 
the name of the Judge, in very audible and distinct tones. 

“Did Marmaduke Temple put his name to that bit of paper?” 
said Natty, shaking his head ;— ‘well, well, that man loves the 
new ways, and his betferments, and his lands. afore his ewn flesh 
and blood. Bat I won’t mistrust the gal; she has an eye like a 
full grown buck! poor thing, she did’nt choose her father, and 
can’t help it. I know but little of the law, Mr. Doolittle, what 
is to be done, now yon’ve read your commission?” 

“Oh! it’s nothing but form, Natty,” said Hiram, endeavoring 
toassume a friendly aspect. “Let’s go in and talk the thing over 
inreason. I dare to say that the money can be easily found, 
though | conclude, from what passed, that Judge Temple wil! 
pay it himself.” 

The old hunter had kept a keen eye on the movements of his 
three visiters, from the beginning, and had maintained his posi- 
tion, just without the threshold of his cabin, with a determined 
manner, that showed he was not to be easily driven from a 
post. When Hiram drew nigher, as if expecting that his proposi- 
tion would be accepted, Natty lifted his hand and motioned them 
‘Oo retreat, 
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“Hav’nt I told you, more than once, not to tempt me,” he said, 
“TJ trouble no man: why can’t thelaw leave me to myself? Go 
back—go back. and tell your Judge thathe may keep his bounty . 
but [ won’t have his wasty ways brought into my hut.” ; 

This offer however, instead of appeasing the Curiosity of 
Hiram, semed to inflame it the more; while Kirby cried— 

“Well, that’s fair. Squire; he forgives the county his demand, 
and the county should forgive him the fine: it’s what! call an 
even trade, and should be concluded on the spot. I like quick 
dealings, and what’s fair *twixt man and man. 

«] demand entrance into this house,” said Hiram, summoning 
all the dignity he could muster to his assistance, “in the name 
of the people, and by vartoo of this warrant, and of my officer.” 

“Stand back, stand baek, Squire, and don’t tempt me,” said 
the Leather-stocking, metioning for him to retire, with great 
earnestness 

“Stop us at your peri,” continuing Hiram—*Billy! Jotham! 
close up—I want your testimony .” 

Hiram had mistaken the mild but determined air of Natty for 
submission, and had already put his foot on the threshold to en- 
ter, when he was seized unexpectedly by his shoulders, and 
hurled over the little bank towards the lake, to the distance of 
twenty feet. The suddenness of the movement, and unexpected 
display of strength on the part of Natty, created a momentary 
astonishment in his invaders, that’silenced all noises—but at the 
next instant, Billy Kirby gave vent to his mirth in loud peals of 
laughter, that he seemed to heave up from his very soul. 

“Well done, old stub!” he shouted ;—"the Squire know’d you 
better than I did. Come, come, here’s a green spot; take it out 
like men, while Jothum and I see fair play ” 

“William Kirby, I order you to do your duty,” cried Hiram, 
from under the bank; “seize that man; I order you to seize him 
in the name of the people.” 

But the Leather-stecking now assumed a more threatening 
attitude; his rifle was in his hand, and its muzzle was directed 
towards the wood-chopper. 

“Stand off, I bid you,” said Natty; “you know my; aim, Billy 
Kirby; I don’t crave your -blood, but mine and yourn shall 
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poth turn this green grass red, before you put foot into the 
hut.” 

While the affair appeared trifling, the wood-chopper seemed 
disposed to take sides with the weaker party; but when the fire- 
arms were introduced, his manner very sensibly changed. He 
raised his large frame from the log, and, facing the hunter with 
an open front, he replied— 

“] did’nt come here as your enemy, Leather-stocking; but I 
dont value the h«Jlow piece of iron in your hand, so much asa 
broken axe-helve;—so, Squire, say the word, and keep within 
thelaw, and we’ll soon see who’s the best man of the two.” 

But no magistrate was to be seen! The instant the rifle was 
produced, Hiram and Jotham vanished: and when the wood- 
chopper bent his eyes about him in surprise at receiving no an- 
wer, he discovered their retreating figures, moving towards 
the village, at a rate that sufficiently indicated that they had 
not only calculated the velocity of a rifle bullet, but also its prob- 
able range. 

“You've skeared the creaters off,” said Kirby, with great 
contempt expressed on his broad features; but you are not a go- 
ing to skear me; so Mr. Bumpo, down with your gun, or there’ll 
soon be trouble *twixt us.” 

Natty dropped his rifle and replied— 

“] wish you no harm, Billy Kirby; but [leave it to yourself, 
whether an old man’s hut is to be run down by such varmint as 
them. I won’t deny the buck to you, Billy, and you may take 
the skin in, if you please, and show itasa testimony. The 
bounty will pay the fine, and that ought to satisfy any man.” 

T will, old boy, twill,” cried Kirby, every shade of dis- 
pleasure vanishing from his open brow at the peace-offering; 
‘throw out the hide and that shall satisfy the law.” 

Natty entered his hut, and soon re-appeared, bringing with 


_him the desired testimonial, and the wood-chopper departed, as 


thoroughly reconciled to the hunter, as if nothing had happened. 
As he paced along the margin of the lake, he would burst into 
frequent fits of laughter, while he recollected the summerset of 
Hiram; and, on the whole he thought the affair a very capital 


joke. 
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Watty surrenders, is tried and convicted, and when the judge 
it 


the same man whose daughter is rescued from the pant 
is pronouncing sentence of standing in the stocks, iMprisonmey 
and fine, he eagerly interrupts him thus— 

«And where should | get the money ?” interrupted the Leathe, 
stocking. eagerly; ‘where should I get the money? you'll taj 
away the bounty on the painters, because I cut the throat ofa 
deer; and how is an old man to find so much gold or silver jy th 
woods? No, no, Judge; think better of it, and don’t talk of 
shutting me in a gaol for the little time I have to stay” 

“lf you have any thing to urge against the passing of the g. 
tenoe, the court will yet hear you,” said the Judge, mildly, 

“J have enough to say ag’in it,” cried Natty. grasping the 
bar, on which bis fingers were working with a convulsed ao 
tion. “Where am I to get the money? Let me ont into the 
woods and hills, where I’ve been used to breathe the clear air, 
and though I’m three score and ten, if you’ve left game enough in 
the country, I'll travel night and day, but Ill make you up the 
sum afore the season isover. Yes, yes—you see the reason of 
the thing, and the wickedness of shutting up an old man, that 
has spent his days, as one may say, where he could always look 
into the windows of heaven.” 





“IT must be governed by the law.”— 

“Talk not to me of law, Marmaduke Temple,” interrupted 
the hunter. ‘Did the beast of the forest mind your laws. when 
it was thirsty and hungering for the blood of your own cnild! 
She was kneeling to her God for a greater favor than | ask, and 
he heard her; and if you now say no to my prayers, do yol 
think He will be deaf?” 

“My private feelings must not enter into” —“Hear, me Marmé. 
duke Temple,” interrupted the old man, with a melancholy tove 
of voice, “and hear reason. I’ve travelled these mountains whet 
you was no judge, but an infant in your mother’s arms; and | 
feel as if [had a right and a privilege to travel them ag’in be 
fore die. Have you forgot the time that you come on the 
lake-shore, when there wasn’t even a gaol to lodge in; and dda’ 
J give you my own bear-skin to sleep on, and the fat of a noble 
buck to satisfy the cravings of your hunger? Yes, yesrym 
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thought it no sin then to killa deer! And this I did, though I 
had oo reason to love you, for you had never done any thing 
but harm to them that loved and sheltered me. And now will 
you shut me up in your dungeons, to pay me for my kindness? 
A hundred dollais! where should | get the money? No, no— 
there’s them that says hard things of you, Marmaduke Temple, 
but you an’t so bad as to wish to see an old.man die in a prison, 
pecause he stood up for the right. Come. friend let me pass; 
it’s long sin’ I’ve been used to such crowds. and I crave to be in 
the woods ag’ip. Don’t fearme. Judge—I bid you not to fear 
me; for if there’s beaver enough left on the streams, or the 
buckskins will sell for a shilling a piece, you sball have the last 
penny of the fine. Where are ye, pups! come away, dogs! 
come away! we havea grievous toil todo tor our years, but it 
shall be done—yes, yes,I’ve promised it, and it shall be done ” 

He is interrupted, and imprisoned. Elizabeth visits him jnst 
before his escape, and promises to meet him on the mountaia 
with some powder. She goes at the appointed time and finds 
old Mohegan. or Indian John, in the following situation: 

On the trunk ofa fallen oak, Mohegan was seated, with his 
tawny visage turned towards her, and his glaring eyes fixed on 
ber face with an expression of wildness and fire that would have 
terrified a less resolute female. His blanket had fallen from 
his shoulders. and was lying in folds around him, leaving his 
breast, arms, and most of his body bare. The medallion of 
V ashington reposed on his chest, a badge of distinction, that 
Elizabeth well knew, he only produced on great and solemn oc- 
casions. But the whole appearance ofthe aged chief was more 
studied than common. and was in some particulars terrific. The 
longhlack hair was plaited on his head. falling either way, so as 
to expose his high forehead and piercing eyes, without their usual 
shading In the enormous incisions of his ears, were entwined 
ornaments of silver. beads, and porcupine’s quills, minglet ina 


ru;e taste. and after the Indian fashions. A large drop. com- 


posed of similar materials, wis suspen ied from the cartilage of 


his nose. and falling before his lips, rested on his chin Streaks 
ef red paint crossed his wrinkled brow, and were traced down 


his cheek, with such variations in the lines, as caprice or custom 
Y2 
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Aenii 


suggested. His body was also covered in the same manner: 
the whole exhibitiog an Indian warrtor, prepared for aii 


event, of more than usual moment.” 

“Stand here, daughter, where you can see the great spring, 
the wigwam of your father, and the land on the crooked-river, 
John was yet young, when the tribe gave. away the country, in 
council. from where the Blue mountain stands above the water, 
to where the Susquehannah is hid by the trees. All this, and all 
that grew init, and all that fed there, they gave to the Fire-eater 
—for they loved him. He was strong, and they were women and 
he helped them. No Delaware could kill adeer that run ia 
his woods, nor stop a bird that flew over his land; for it was his, 
Has John lived in peace? Daughter, since John was young, he 
has seen the white man from Frontinac, come down on his white 
brothersat Albany, and fight. Did they fear God? He has seen his 
English and his American Fathers burying their tomahawks ig 
each others brains, for this very land. Did they fear God. and 
live in peace? Hehas seen the land pass away from the Fire- 
eater. and his children, and the child of his child, and a new 
chief set over the country. Did they live in péace, who did this! 
Did they fear God ?” 

“Daughter. the Great Spirit made your father with a white 
skin, and he made mine with a red; but he coloured both their 
hearts with blood. When y ung, it is swift and warm; but whea 
old, itis stifand cold. Is there difference below the skinl 
No. Once, John had a woman. She was the mother of so many 
sons”—he raised his hand with three fingers elevated—‘“and 
she had daughters that would have made the young Delawares 
happy. She was kind, daughter, and what I said, she did. You 
have different fashions. but do you think that John did not love 
the wife of his youth—-the mother of his children?” 

“And what has become of your family, John, your wife and 
your children?” asked Elizabeth, touched by the melancholy 
of the Indian’s manner. 

“Where is the ice that covered the great spring? It is melted, 
and gone withthe waters. John has lived till all his people has 
Jeft him for the land of spirits; but his time has come, and he 18 
ready.” 
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«Where isthe Leather stocking, John? this canister of powder 
{ brought at his request; but he is no where to be seen. Will 
you take charge of it, and see it delivered?” 

The Indian raised his head slowly, and looked earnestly at the 
gift of the heiress. which she put into his hand. 

“This is the great enemy of my nation. Without this, when 
gould the white men Irive the Delawares? Daughter, the Great. 
Spirit gave your fathers to know how. to make guns and powder, 
that they might sweep the Indians from the land. There will 
goon be no red skin in the country. When John has gone, the 
last will leave these bills. and all his family will be dead.” 
The aged warrior stretched his body forward, leaning his elbow 
on his knee, and appeared to be taking a parting look at the 
objects of the vale, which were still visible through a misty 
atmosphere; though the air seemed to-thicken at each moment 
around Miss ‘Temple, who became conscious of au increased 
dificulty of respiration. [he eye of Mohegan changed gradu- 
ally. from its sorrowful expression to a look of wildness, that 
might he supposed to border on the inspiration of a prophet, as 
he continued—“But he will go to the country where his fathers 
have met. The game will be plenty as the fish in the lakes. 
No woman shall cry for meat. No Mingo can ever come. 
The chase shall be for children, and all just. red-men shall live 


together as brothers.” 


RE 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 





The critics on the fair sex, tell us they are vain, frivolous ig= 
norant, coquetish. capricious, and what not. Unjust that we are? 
It is the fable of the lion and the man, but since the ladies have 
become authors, they can take their revenge, were they not too 
generous to indulge the passion. Though they have learnt to 
paint, their sketches of man are gentle and kind. But if the ladies 
were what surly isanthropes call them, who is to blame them? Is 
it not we who spoil, who corrupt, who seduce them ? Ig it sarprisng: 
that a pretty woman should be vain, when we daily praise to her 
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face, her charms, her taste, her wit? Can we blame her Vanity, 
when we tell her, that nothing can resist her attractions: thaf 
there 1s nothing so barbourous, which she cannot soften; nothin 

so elevated, that she cannot subdue? when we tell her, that ner 
eyes are brighter than day, that her form is fairer than summer, 
more refreshing than spring.—that her lips are vermillion, thag 
her skin combines the whiteness of the lily with the carnation of 
the rose? Do wecensure a fine woman as trivoluus, when we 
unceasingly tell her that no other study becomes her, but taat of 
varying her pleasures; that she requires no talent but that of 
the arrangement of parties. no ideas beyonc the thought of an 
afternoon’s amusement? Can we blame her frivolity, whe: we 
tell her, that her hands were not made to touch the needle or te 
soil their whiteness in domestic employments? Can we blame 
her frivolity, when we tell her, the look of seriousness chases 
from her cheek the dimple. in which the loves and the graces 
wanton—that reflection crowns her brow with care, and sife who 
thinks, sacrifices the smile that makes beauty charm, and the 
gaiety that renders wit attractive? How cana pretty woman 
fail to be ignorant, when the first lesson she is taught, is, that 
beauty supercedes and dispenses with every other quality; that 
all she need to know, 1s, that she is pretty; that to be intelli- 
gent, is to be pedantic; and that, to be more learned than one’s 
neighbour, isto incur the reproach of absurdity and affectation? 
Shall we blame her for being a coquet. when the indiscriminate 
flattery of every man teaches her, that the homage of one, isas 
good as that of another? It is the same darts. the same flames, 
the same beaux. the same coxcombs The man of sense, when 
he attempts to compliment, recommends the art of beaux, since 
he condescends to do with awkwardvess, what the monkey cando 
with grace | With all. sheis a goddess, and to her all men are 
equally mortal How can she prefer, when there is no merit, oF 
be constant when there is no superiority? “Is she capricious? 
Can she be otherwise. when she hears the universe must be 
proud to wait on her commands; that the utmost of a lover’é 
hopes. is to be ihe humblest of her slaves; that to fulfil ‘he least 
of her commanis, is the highest ambition of her adorers? And 
are men so unjust as to censure the idols made by their own 
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hands? Let us be just; let us begin the work of reformations 
when men cease to flatter, women will cease to deceive; when 
men are wise, women will be wise t» please. The ladies do 
not force the taste of men. they only adapt themselves to it: 

They may corrupt, and be corrupted; they may improve, and 
may be improved, 


omen 


THE FEMALE MASON, 


I supped lately with a brother. (says a late author,) whose 
lady was exceedingly inquisitive to know all. The husband, in 
erder tokeep her iv good humour, amused her with the assurance, 
(after she had previously declared that she never would betray 
him,) that all the secret of Free Masonry was to be silent the 
first five minutes of every hour, which was the reason that no 
woman could be admitted, as it was impossible that she could be 
silent so often, and for solonga time The lady believed this, 
but was sure there was more, and therefore besought her dear 
to communicate the rest After much coaxing. the husban./ then 
told her that this long silence was to be succeeded with five 
minutes’ whistling, which done they were at liberty to employ 
the remaining fifty minutes according to their pleasure. 

Some short time before supper, a disagreement took place be- 
tween this loving pair. As far as | could understand, our com- 
pany was inconvenient to the lady, who wished to have had this 
day entirely devoted to domestic business; but our brother, who 
was always happy to entertain his friends, was thus disposed to- 
night. and determined that the washing, or any thing else. should 
be deferred. rather than his company should be sent supperless 
away. However. the lady’s displeasure was evident; particu 
larly as her husband not only insisted, that a supper should be 
provided, but that she should also preside as usual at table. 
This added to her chagrin; and she assured her husband that 


he should heartily repent it. 
When supper was brought on the table, she endeavoured, but 


IR Vain, to disguise her anger: the hypocritical smile always 
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betrays itself. Our friend was one of those prudent hushandg, 
who always leave their wives when angered, to come to them. 
selves: thus it was to-night; and we, in compliment to ogy bro. 
ther, took no notice of her discontent. When the cloth was 
remoyed, ani the wine placed on the table, the lady began to 
talk, this being what she was very fond of However, upon 
the clock’s striking, she was suddenly struck dumb: we drank 
herhealth: noreply Herhusband spoke to her. in vain. We 
enquired if any thing was the matter; but to no purpose: her 
taciturnity continued to our great astonishment. Her husband, 
I believe, began to suspect her design, as he pretended uneasi- 
ness, and was every now and then, crying to her:—*Molly, you 
had better speak; don’t make a fool of yourself.” No menace, 
however, could prevail on her to open her mouth, till looking at 
her watch, she all of a sudden broke out into a loud whistle, 
cracking her fingers, and grinning at her husband with no little 
exultation. This uncouth behaviour created no little astonish- 
ment among the guests who were unacquainted with its origin. 
At last madam exclaimed: “There’s the secret for you: a woman 
may be a freemason you see; and you shall make me one inspite 
of your teeth.” “A woman may not,” rejoined the husband, 
‘seeing upon every trivial occasion she is inclined to blab.” An 
explanation followed, attended with a loud Jaugh, which, when 
madam found it was at her own expense, she withdrew from 
the table, under the greatest mortification. 


adit cc 


From tHe Trenton Emporium, 
THE COUNTERFEITER. 


It was a sweet May morning, and the new blown flowers of 
spring lifted up their heads, and shed abroad a delightful fra: 
grance in the fresh air; the birds warbled forth their sweetest 
songs. and, as they skipped from bough to bough, seemed con- 
scious that the newly risensun had come to light up 4 joyful 
season over the peaceful hamlet of Jamesville. It was Matilda's 
wedding day. -And at an early hour, a happy group of laughing 
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faces had gathered at the mansion of Mr James, in obedience to 
the general invitation that had been sent into all the neighbour- 
hood. The marriage of an only and idolized davghter, 
which was now to be eonsummated, was an event which 
called forth all the generous and anxious feelings of e 
yenerable and tender father. He had witnessed the progress 
of this attachment with hope, and fear; hope that the youth his 
child had chosen would prove as virtuous and amiable in after 
life, as he had affectionate and fond, in the short period of court- 


ship’s smiling day; and fear, lest a different result should give- 


him cause for ever to upbraid himself, with permitting the uniok 
of his Matilda, with one, who was almost unknown to bim. 

But these were now to have no bearing on her destiny. Henry 
De Forest was already by the side of his chosen one; a tall 
and beautifal youth, with health glowing on ns cheek, and in- 
telligence sparkling in his eyes, he stood up before the reverend 
clergyman, and pronounced his vows untrembling, while others 
trembled, to the fairest of the village maidens, on all the eastern 
shore of the wide Susquehanna. Then they were crowned with 
flowers, and the song and merry tale went round, and the rustic 
dance filled up the intervals, until the sun retired, and the full 
moon threw a mellow tint upon the deep shade, and the still 
quiet that young love delights in, came to succeed the noisy 
mirth of the gay festival. 

De Forest had a pretty little residence, not many miles from 
Jamesville, to which he retired with his beautiful companion, 
and devoted his time toits improvement. But there was early 
observed a shade in his character; he was reserved and dark, 
fearful and suspicious, and, at times, subject to fits of fretfulness 
and ill nature. His companions were chiefly strangers in that 
country; who came and went, without seeking or avoiding the 
acquaintance of the neighbouring cottagers, and Matilda was 
scarcely permitted to see them. ‘Thus, though he was a man of 
reputed fortune and she sincerely loved him, and though every 
thing seemed to smile around the youthful pair, they were not 
happy Matilda,mourned over the lost confidence ofher husband, 
who frequently spent the tedious night in company with his com- 
panions, and when she rose in the morning, retired tobed to wear 
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away the cheerless hours: in restless and broken slumbering, 
Still, however to superficial observers, the De Forests were 
completely happy; the surrounding scenery grew more sad 
more beautiful. Henry was liberal with his purse, and a style of 
living was adopted at once neat. and splendid. Had Matilda 
been capahle of enjoying pleasure herself. without the partici- 
pation of her husband, she might have made the world all ayn. 
shine, but she could not; amid the overflowing of his wealth. in 
the possession of health and friends, and 1 the smiles of a lovely 
infant, she saw him sick at heart, and she watched bis cheek. day 
by day, aud smiled or wept as she saw it bright orsad Thus 
passed two long years, and it was spring the third time since 
their union. , 

One morning. Matilda had risen unusually early, for the pur- 
pose of preparing some medicine for Henry. who was unwell. and _ 
was busy at her task. when two strangers rode up to the door, 
and enquired for Mr. De Forest; the answer that he was unwell, 
and could not be seea. did not satisfy them; they plead the urgen- 
cy of business, and proceeded to his chamber, into which they had 
no sooner entered, than they declared that their husiness was te 
arrest him as a criminal, and carry him immediately to an ex- 
amination before a magistrate, on the charge of being concerned 
in counterfeiting, Matilda, who had followed the strangers te 
the bed side of her sick husband, fainted when she heard their 
errand; it was but the confirmation »>f some dreadful forebodings 
of her own; the uravelling at once of his strange and mysterious 
behaviour, and when she recovered, it was but to see him drag- 
ged away, pale and feeble with disease, from her fond care. and 
the caresses of his darling child, perhaps never to meet either 

again, on this side of the grave; nor was this all; De Forest @ 
criminal, his character consigned to infamy, and her life te 
sorrow, while the poor innocent, that reclined upon her bosom, 
should feel the wouod of its father’s guilt through life; it was 
the sudden blight of all her hopes, the unlooked for crush of all 
her cherished expectations, the fall from honour and respecta: 
bility, and wealth. to disgrace and infamy and poverty; these 
were enough to weigh down a stronger frame, and sap a firm’ 


constitution. 
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But women is great in suffering and Matilda waited patiently 
the result.” When the day of trial came, she went with her 
lovely babe, to the court house, and sat by her busbard, within 
the bar It was a cruel sight. to see two so fair and young» 
and hitherto so much honoured and envied, now sitting side by 
sire, awaiting a conviction, or acquittal, which, though directed 
against one only, was to involve the other in all its most lasting 
oo sequences. The indictment, however. contained matter which 
Matilda, even in her darkest hours never dreamed of; to the 
crime of counterfeiting, that of murder was added. The prin- 
cipal evidence was an old confederate, who had been driven 
by the strings of concience, to make the confession, and accuge 
his accomplice; his testimony was clear, full and overwhelming; 
and all was confirmed by circumstances. The pleading was 
brief; the charge decidedty against the prisoner; the jury re- 
turned a verdict in a few hours of gui/ty; and the unhappy man 
stood up by the side of his youthful wife, for the last time, to 
receive the sentence, that was to sever him from all worldly 
connexions. ‘Then he was chained, carried away to his damp 
sepnichral dungeon to await the day, and hour of execution. 


Matilda carried home a bleeding heart. She had heard the 
time; and though her strength permitted her not to leave her 
room, she kept her eyes constantly fixed on the hands of ter 
time piece; day after day. she watched it slowly passing from 
minute to minute, and from hour to hour, until at last the sun 
rose, upon the last day Henry De Forest had to live on earth. 
Then. she appeared to revive. and even to be more cheerful. 
She had her chamber hung round with white, and, reposing on a 
couch, before the little monitor of time. kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on it; and when the minute came..that was to ‘erminate 
her husband’s life, she closed her eyes as if 4a sleep, and when 
her attendants discovered her, s»< Was cold and senseless, 
having been some time dead. 

De Forest paid the forfeit due for 
was all seized and sold But his orph 
day. I shall introduce him to your notice. 


A 2 


his crimes; and his estate 
an son lives still; and one 
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THE GENEROUS MASK, ° 
4 TALE, IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN, 





— 


& beautiful lady of Bourdeaux, mourne with the sincerest grief © 
for her husband, who, as she heard by report, had perished by 
shipwreck. A numerous crowd of svitors attracted by her youth 
and charms, only waited the confiirmatior of this rumour to solicit 
her hand. She behaved towards them with the utmost decency 
and propriety; yet, as she wished to make return for the polite- 
ness they shewed her, she made a splendid entertainment for 
them, on one of the concluding’ days of the carnival. While the 
company were engaged in pfay, a stranger, masked, and habited 
as a genius, enfered, and set down to play with the lady. He 
lest, demanded his revenge, and lost again. This adverse fortune 
attended him ten or twelve times successively, because he adroitly 
managed the‘dice in such a manner, that the chance was contin- 
ually against him. Other players, then wished to try their luck 
with him, but the experiment did not turn to their advantage .. 
The lady again resumed her place, and won an immense sum, 
which the mask lost with a good humor and gaety; that absolutely 
astonished the spectators. Some person observed, loud enough 
to-be heard, that this was not playing, but lavishly throwing 
away ones money: on which the mask raising his voice, said, 
“that he was the Demon of Riches, which he valued not, except 
so far as it was in his power to bestow them on that lady;” and 


‘immediately to prove the truth of his words, he produced several 


bags of gold, and others filled with diamonds, and different kiads 
of precious stones; affering to stake them, one single throw, 
against any thing of the most trivial value, she might please to 
propose. ‘The lady startled, and, embarrassed by this declara- 
tion, now refused to play avy more; and the whole company 
knew not what to think of this extraordinary occurance, when. 
an old lady present, observed to the person next her, that the 
mask must certainly be the devil; and that his riches, his ap- 
pearance, his discourse and his dexterity at play, all sufficiently 
shewed that he was. The stranger ovehearing this, profited by. 
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the hint. We assumed the air, and style of a magician, whieh 
could be known only to the lady, spoke several foreign languages, 
performed many ingenious tricks, and concluding by declaring 
that he was come to demand a certain person in the company, 
who had given herself to him, and who, he protested, belonged 
to him; asserting, at the éame time, that he would take her to 
himself. and never leave her more, m deffiance of every obstacle. 
All eyes were now on the lady, who knew not what to think of 
this adventure, the women trembled, the men smiled, and the 
genious still continued to excite the perplexity and admiration 
of the company. ‘This extraordinary scene lasted so long, that 
some grave personages, at last, arrived, who interogated the 
demon, and were on the point of exercising him. 

The mask, however, turned every thing inte ridicule, with so 
much wit, that he had the laughers on his side. At length, when 
he found it was no longer time for raillery, he took off his mask, 
which immediately on the donouement of ‘his extraordinary en- 
tertainment, by exciting an exclamation from the mistress of the 
house. In the generous stranger she immediately recognized 
her husband; who having been in Spain, had gone from thence 
to Peru, where he had made an immense fortune, and returned 
laden with riches. He had learned on his arrival, that hislady 
was to give an entertamment, and a masqued ball to some pattic- 
ular friends. An opportunity so favorable to disguise, inspired 
him with a wish to introduce himself without being known, and 
he had chosen the most extravagant dress, he could meet with. 
The whole company, which, in a great measnre, consisted of his 
telations and friends, congratulated him on his return, and 
willingly resigned to him his amiable lady, whom he had very 
justly claimed as his own. 


-- or 


FORTUNE. 


Fortune has been considered the guardian divinity of fools; 
and, on this score, she has been accused of blindness; but it 
should rather be adduced as a proof of her sagacity, when she 
helps those who certainly cannot help themeelves, 
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POBTRY,. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. 
THE MINSTREL OF PORTUGAL. 
‘Their path had been a troubled one, each step | 
Had trod mid thorns and springs of bitterness, 
But they had fled away from the cold world, 
And found, in a fair vailey, solitade 
And happiness inthemselves. They oft would rove 
Thro’ the dark forests when the golden light 
Of evening was upon the oak, or catch 
The first wild breath of morning on the hill, 
And in the hot moon seek the green-wood shade, 
Filled with the music of the birds, the leaves, 
Or the descending water’s distant song. 
And that young maiden hung delightedly 
Upon her minstrel lover’s words, when she 
Breathed some melancholy verse, or told 
Love’s ever varying histories: and her smile 
Thanked him so tenderly, that he forgot 
Or thought of but to scorn the flatterers 
Fe was so proud of once. I need not say 
How happy his sweet mistress was—Oh, all 
Know love is woman’s happiness. 
Come, love, we'll rest us from our wanderings; 
The violets are fresh among the moss, 
The dew is not yet on their purple leaves, 
Warm with the sun’s last kiss—'tis here, dear loved 
This chesnut be our canopy. Look up 
Towards the beautiful heaven! the fair Moon 
Is shining timidly, like a young Queen 
Who fears to claim her full authority: 
The stars shine in her presence! o’er the sky 
A few light clouds are wandering, !ike the feaxs 
That even happy love must know: the air 
Is full of perfume and most musical, 
Although no other sounds are on the gale 
Than the soft failing of the mountain rill, 


Or waving of the leaves. °Tis just the time 
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POETICAL SKETEEHES. 


For legend of the romance, and, dearest, now 

I have one framed for thee: it is love, 

Most perfect love, and of a faithful heart 

That was a sacrifice upon the shrine 

itself had reared! { will begin it now, 

Like an old tale:-—there was a princess once, 

More beautiful than Spring, when the warm look 

Of Summer calls the blush upon her cheek, 

The matchless Isabel of Portugal, 

She moved in beauty, and where’er she went 

Some heart did homage to her loveliness -— 

But there was one—a youth of lowly birth— 

Who worshipped her!—Ii have heard many say » 
Love lives on hope; they knew not what they said: 
{lope is Love’s happiness, but not its life: — 

How many hearts have nourished a vain flame 

In silence and in secret, though they knew 

They fed the schorching fire that would consume them. 
Young Juan loved in veriest hopelessness !— 

He saw the lady once at matin time — 

saw her wheo bent in meek humility 

Before the altar; she was then unveiled, 

And Juan gazed upon the face which was 
Thenceforth the world to him! Awhile he looked 
Upon the white hands clasped gracefully; 

The rose-bud lips, moving in silent prayer: 

The raven bair, that hung as a dark cloud 

On the white brow of morning! She arose, 

And as she moved, her slender figure wiaved 
Like the light cypress, when the breeze of spring 
Wakes music in its boughs. As Juan knelt 

It chanced her eyes met his, and all his soul 
Maddened in that slight glance! She left the place; 
Yet still her shape seemed visible, and sill 
He felt the light through the long eye-lash. steal 
And melt within his heart!.....- : 

From that time life was one impassioned dream: 

fle lingered on the spot which she had made 

Je sacred by her presence, and he thought 
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It happiness to only breathe the air 
Her sigh had perfumed—but to press the floor 
Her fiery step had hallowed. He renounced 
All projects of ambition, joyed no more 

In pleasures of his age, byt like a ghost 
Confined to one peculiar spot, he strayed 

Where first he saw the Princess; and the eourt 
Through which she pass’d to matins, now became 
‘To him a home; and either he recalled 

Fondly her every look, or else embalmed 

Her name in wild sweet song, ..... 

His love grew blazed abroad—a Poet’s love 

Is immortality! The heart whose beat 

Is echoed by the lyre, will have it griefs, 

its tenderness, remembered, when each pulse 
Has long been cold and still. Some pitied him, 
And others marvelled, half in mockery; ; 
They little knew what pride love ever has 

In self devotedness. The princess heard 

Of her pale lover; but none ever knew 

Her secret thoughts: she heard it silently, 

It could not be but woman’s heart must fee! 

Such fond and faithful homage!—But some deemed 
Even such timid worship was not meet 

For royalty. They bad the youth depart, 

And the King sent him gold: he turned away, 
And would not look upon the glittering treasure— 
And then they banished him! He heard them say 
Ife was an exile with a ghastly smile, 

And murmured not—but rose and left the city. 
He went on silently, until he came 

To where alittle hill rose covered o’er 

With lemon shrubs and golden oranges; 

The windows of the palace where she dwelt— 
His so loved Isabel—o’er look’d the place. 

There was some gorgeous fete there, for the light 
Stream’d tbrough the lattices, and a far sound 

Of lute, and dance, and song came echoing. 




























































JUVENILE EXERCISES. 


~The wanderer hid his face—but from his brow 
His hands fell powerless! Some gathered round 
And raised him from the ground: his eyes were closed, 
His lip and cheek were colourless;~-they told 
His heart was broken! - - - - 
His princess never knew any earthly love; 
She vowed herself to heaven, and she died young! 
The evening of her death, a strange sweet sound 
Of music came delicious as a dream: 
With that her spirit parted from this earth. 
Many remembered that it was the hour 
Her humble Lover perished! 
cece. 


In future all pieces coming ftom the young ladies of the 
Lexington Female Academy, will be marked L. F. A.; and it 
isto be observed, that they are selected from their <weekly 
compositions by the Principal, and presented for publication 
without the knowledge of the writer. ‘The occasiona! inser- 
tion of these exhibitions of juvenile genius are to be consider-- 
ed as complimentary to the pupil, and, at the same time, as 
calculated to stimulate others to endeavour to excel. 








PARODY, 


ON BRUCE’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOLDIERS, 


Addressed as a School Exercise, to the Members of Lexington 
Female Academy. previous to a public Examination, by Miss 
, one of the pupils. 
Girls, wha hae wi? D***** read; 
Girls, in science’ paths, wha tread; 
Welcome to your fame’s death-bed, 
Or to victory. 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See approach proud [1*****’s pow’r; 
See, the front of critics lower, 
Disgrace and mockery! 


Wha would be a missing knave; 

Wha would fill a dunce’s grave, 

Wha’d not be hard Study’s slave,. 
Let her turn, and flee. 

Wha, for D*****%s school and law; 

Learning’s arms will freely draw, 

Learned stand, or learned fa’, 

‘Let her studious be. 
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JUVENILE EXERCISES. 


By disgrace’s woes and pains, 
By our minds, in servile chains, 
We will drain our driest brains, 
But they shall be free, 
Lay the growling critics low; 
Snarlers fall, in every foe; 
°Tis Learning deals the victor-blow ;! 
Let’s TRiIuMpuH—or, let’s die. le F. A. 


~ -— <Be 


PARODY. 


THE SOLILOQUY OF HAMLET ON DEATH, 


Written. as a School Exercise, in the Lexington Female Acades 


my, by a Miss of 12 years.— March 29, 1893, 


To stuly—or nor ¢o study—that is the question— 
Whether ’tis better fora girl to suffer 

‘The scorn contemptuous of all learned men,— 

Or to take books, against her inclination, 

And study, to prevent it? ‘I’o leara—to play— 

Wo more ;——and by a play, to say we stop 

‘The sneerings. and the thousand gibes and jests 

That Ignorance is heir to:—’Tis a consummation 

We all devoutly wish. ‘To learn, -to play,— 

To play ?—perchance to Tom. Ay, there’s the rab: 
For. in that play of books, what toils may come, | 
Ere we can shufile off our love of ease, 

Must give us pause. There is the dread, 

‘That makes us hesitate at application;— 

But who would bear the sneer and scorn of fops, 
The Pedant’s pity, and the Critics snarl, 

Our parents’ keen reproof, Miss H*****##., sharps,* 
‘The laugh of class mates, and the look severe, 

‘The idle pupil from th’ Instructor takes. 

When she herself might her Diptoma gain, 

By constant stuly? Who would lessons get, 

To think, and think. throughout the live-long day, 
But, that the dread of something after school, 

f‘Vhat vacant hour allowed to recreation, 

Which Industry enjoys) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather ply the studious task, 

Than yield to pleasures. that may cost us dear. 
Ambition, thus, makes scholars of us all: 

And thus the blooming cheek of rosy health 

Grows pale and sickly. o’er the midnight lamp, 

And many a girl, of utile wit or gens, 

With fame in view, throws off her idle habits, 
And strives to win a MrDAL. L. FP. A 


*Teacher on the Piane. 





